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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 





During the last week of December Dr. Glueck arrived in Jerusalem. 
His cable came just too late for me to report it at the meetings of our 
Board and Corporation in New York. 

Mrs. Pommerantz has written that last October Professor Louise P. 
Smith of Wellesley called at the School. She is doing relief work in 
Palestine. 

Miss Julia Rogers of Baltimore passed away on December 22. She 
had been a Life Member of the School for many years, and had made 
other generous contributions to our endowment. 
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One of the gratifying aspects of our work in the home office is th 
constant evidence we receive of continued interest even amid the urgen 
cies of war. Chaplains in many places are keeping up their subscription 
to our publications. Two of them are subscribing in duplicate, so tha 
they may receive current issues where they are, and also have a complet 
file awaiting them at home. A letter from a chaplain in Trinidad say 
that his BuLLerin and a copy of one of Dr. Albright’s books took a lon 
time reaching him, and he expresses a suspicion “ that somebody in th 
censorship was also interested in them.” 

At the time of this writing we have assurance that copies of the ne 
lithoprinted edition of Dr. Glueck’s The Other Side of the Jordan wi 
be ready for distribution in a few days. We already have a considerab! 
number of orders waiting to be filled. 

It is interesting to note the continued if not increasing demand f 
our sets of slide lectures. It is often impossible to meet requests o 
specified dates, both sets of a particular lecture being in circulation a 
the same time. 

Mitiar Burrows. 
New Haven, 


January 23, 1945. 


THE NEW YORK MEETINGS 


The winter meeting of the Board of Trustees was held at General 
Theological Seminary on December 27. The following were present 
of the Trustees, Messrs. Bull, Burrows, Morey, Moulton, Reynold 
Scott, Wetmore; of the Associate Trustees, Messrs. Arbez, Ingholt, 
Jeffery, Meek, Pfeiffer; also H. J. Cadbury, Secretary, and, by invitation, 
G. Ernest Wright. The Corporation was represented by R. Gordis and 
P. K. Hitti as members of its Observation Committee. Regrets for 
absence were received from Messrs. Albright, Sellers, and Stinespring. 

In addition to the regular reports of officers and standing committees, 
the Committee on Membership and Resources submitted a full, well- 
considered report, which was gratefully received and adopted with a few 
slight amendments. Some of the recommendations were referred to the 
Executive Committee for further study. It was also voted to ask the 
President to appoint a small committee to consider the chronological 
and geographical scope of our future field work. 

In the absence of the Editor of the Bulletin, W. F. Albright, it was 
voted to send him a note of congratulation on the Bulletin’s attainment 
of its twenty-fifth birthday this month, and to express our gratitude to 
him for the excellence of the editorial care he has given it and the degrce 
of recognition it has achieved. It was voted that an expression of thanks 
be sent to the General Theological Seminary for its courteous hospitality. 
On recommendation of the Nominating Committee, the officers were 
re-elected for the coming year. 

The Corporation met at the same_ place the following morning. 
Thirty-two institutions were represented by delegates or by proxy. Tie 
following were elected as Trustees for a term of three years: Frark 
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Altschul, Ludlow Bull, Millar Burrows, and Julian Morgenstern. Pro- 
fessor James B. Pritchard was added to the Evaluation Committee for 
the next three years. Professors Charles C. Torrey and Ferris J. Stephens 
were elected as Auditing Committee for the year 1945. 

The financial report of the New Haven office for the year ending 
December 1, 1944 and the report of the auditing committee which had 
examined it were read and accepted. 

The Report of the Committee on Membership and Resources was 
presented and received. It was voted to advise the office to send to a 
selected list of officers and trustees of the institutions represented on the 
Corporation the quarterly issues of the Biblical Archaeologist and other 
items of publicity, so as to keep them informed of the work of the 
Schools. % 

In the absence of the chairman of the Committee of the Corporation 
on Observation and Evaluation, Professor Hitti made a brief report for 
that committee. 


THE NORTH-CANAANITE MYTH OF ANATH AND AQHAT 
H. L. GinssBere 


I. 


The story of Naboth’s vineyard (1 Ki 21) is deservedly famous. A 
stubborn Israelite peasant refuses to sell or barter for even more than 


a reasonable consideration a vineyard which a mighty Israelite king is 
desirous of adding to his palace grounds. To the Israelite king, there 
does not seem to be anything he can do about it but sulk. His queen, 
however, being a Sidonian princess by birth, is able to teach him a lesson 
in the art of government (1 Ki 21: 7): by having the owner executed 
on a trumped-up charge of blasphemy and lése-majesté, she acquires 
the vineyard by confiscation instead of purchase. But Israel is still not 
Phoenicia. A prophet of Yahweh, Elijah, in a thundering denunciation, 
predicts the extermination of the house of Ahab and the ignominious 
death of Jezebel—and remains alive; and in less than a generation his 
prophecy is fulfilled, in no small measure as a result of the incident of 
Naboth’s vineyard. 

The Canaanite lady’s ingenious solution of the problem created by an 
owner who refused to sell was brought to my mind very vividly a few 
years ago by a perusal of the Ugaritic, or North Canaanite, epic of 
\qhat.t Cassuto” is obviously right in placing II Aq before IIT Aq a,’ 


‘T called attention to this interesting parallel between myth and history in the 
yurse of a symposium on ‘ The Ancient Oriental Concept of Divinity’ held by the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis at the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
merica, New York, on December 30, 1940. My view of the motive of Anath’s crime 
as adopted by my friend Dr. Cyrus H. Gordon (at present overseas in the U. S. 
my) in his book The Living Past (1941), pp. 151f.; but in a later publication, 
he Loves and Wars of Baal and Anat (1943), 36 (below) f., he is much less sure 
out the nature of the conversation between Anath and Aqhat in II Aq 6 (which 
ill be dealt with at length below), and consequently about the motive of the murder 
III Aq b as well. [In the last named booklet Gordon gives only introductions to 
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III Ag a before III Aq b,* and III Aq b before I Aq.> Read thus, the 
texts unfold a tale in which, for our present purposes, we may distinguish 
eight stages: 

(1) The model judge Daniel ® prays for and is granted a son, Aghat 
(II Aq 1-2),’ also known as Naaman.* 


and translations of most of the reasonably intelligible passages in the Ugaritic texts. 
A monograph which includes transliterations and linguistic notes is stated on pp. 
xv f. to be in press, and I understand that it has since actually appeared in Orientalia 
NS 12 (194 

*In Reale Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei: Rendiconti della Classe di Scienze 
morali, storiche e filologiche, Ser. VI, vol. XIV, fase. 3-4 (1939-XVII), pp. 264-268. 
The outline of the story sketched by Cassuto in that article diverges sharply from 
that which I shall trace in this paper—and perhaps from that which Cassuto himself 
would draw today. 

*T.e., the side which Virolleaud hesitatingly designates as the reverse and conse 
quently as either col. 6 or col. 4 (depending on whether one assumes that the whol 
tablet had 3 columns on each side or only 2), but which is in reality the obverss 
and col. 1. For the scene at the bottom of this column, in which Anath makes 
friendly (but of course hypocritical) advances to the living Aqhat obviously must 
precede the one in which she helps her ‘ gorilla’ Yatpan kill him. 

*T.e., the side which Virolleaud hesitatingly designates as the obverse and as 
col. 1, but which is in reality the reverse and either col. 4 or (less likely) col. 6 
(depending on whether one assumes that the whole tablet had two columns on each 
side or three). The preceding footnote explains why. 

5 As for IV Aq, which Cassuto (op. cit. in n. 2) inserts between II Aq and II] 
Aq a, I consider this position improbable for a number of reasons; but the extant 
portion of IV Aq is so insignificant that it can be disregarded altogether for the 
remainder of the present study. (See, however, below, n. 8.) 

° He is repeatedly depicted sitting on a threshing-floor (grn) in front of the gat 
and judging the case (ydn dn) of the widow, adjudicating the cause of the fatherless, 
and both his name (Dn’il) and that of his spouse (Lady Dnty) are evidently con 
nected with this judicial function. That he was actually a ruler is suggested by th 
circumstance that the Israelite king Ahab held court on a threshing-floor (goren) 
at the entrance of the gate of Samaria (1 Ki 22: 10; 2 Chr 18: 9) and the fact that 
judging the cause of the fatherless, the widow and the oppressed is known from othe 
texts to have been considered the paramount duty of a sovereign in Ugarit (and in 
Western Asia generally) no less than in Israel. [It is instructive to read side by 
side Jer 22: 1-5 on the one hand and RES 1937, p. 38; Mélanges syriens offerts a 
M. René Dussaud, II (1939), p. 758 on the other: I cite, both here and in subse 
quent notes, Virolleaud’s advance communications regarding the contents of II K and 
III K instead of his actual editions of these tablets (Albright informs me in th 
name of Docent I. Engnell of Uppsala that four columns of II K were published i: 
Syria 22 [1941]: 105-136, 197-217, and that the latter had been informed by Virol 
leaud in August 1943 that III K was then in press), for the reason that no copie 
of the latter have, to my knowledge, reached the United States to date.] Besides 
the context of I Aq, 1. 152, seems to imply that ‘ the king’ of this line is none othe 
than Daniel. 

7 The actual birth, as well as the naming, of the child takes place in the missin 
cols. 3-4: for the months Daniel counts at the bottom of col. 2 are most probabl 
months of gestation. SS 56c-57, coming between conception and parturition, perhap 
likewise embodies a similar statement about counting rather than, as is usuall 
assumed, a direction to recite. 

SIt is probably not an accident that in the extant fragments he is referred to b 
the latter appellation (= ‘the darling’) only by ill-wishers (II 6: 45; IIT b: 14 
and it is certain that a person so called was no more necessarily an Adonis figur 
among the Ugaritians than among the Israelites (Gen 46: 21; Num 26: 40; I Chr 
8:7) and Arameans (2 Ki 5: 1ff.). For the historical Ugaritian of that name wh 
figures in Syria 18 (1937): 161, col. 1, 1. 21, was merely one of many temple fun 
tionaries or artisans; and in Ugaritic legend, Keret, who lived to raise quite 
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(2) Next—the lapse of a number of years was no doubt indicated in 
the missing intervening columns (3 and 4)—the craftsman-god Kothar 
presents Daniel with a bow—of course a product of his own matchless 
skill and inventive genius °— which Daniel in turn hands to Aghat with 
some wish(es) or admonition(s) about his hunting (II Aq 5) .?° 


(3) This bow excites the cupidity of that ferocious warrior-goddess, 
di virgin Anath;*! and, failing to induce Aghat to surrender it to her 
in exchange for either riches or immortality, she goes and denounces, 
und perhaps even traduces, him to El (II Aq 6) .*? 

(4) After obtaining El’s consent by threats,'* she again approaches 


family and to become decrepit (Virolleaud, Mélanges syriens II, 756 ff.), also em- 
ployed ‘Naaman’ as an alternative name. As a matter of fact, it has yet to be 
proved that ‘Naaman’ or the like was ever employed as a name of the dying and 
reviving god anywhere; cf. Baudissin, Hsmun und Adonis (1911), p. 88 and refer- 
neces there. [Yet there is apparently (see further on) repeated talk of Aqhat being 
resurrected, and who knows but in the missing conclusion he may have been, perhaps 
like Adonis) only for a part of every year; at any rate, IV Aq 1 tells of a feast of 
the shades (no doubt given by Daniel), and IV Aq 2 of a journey by the shades to 
or with Daniel, which may have had something to do with Aqhat’s release from the 
ietherworld. And (according to Virolleaud, op. cit.) it is also true of the other 
Naaman of legend, namely Keret, that the problem of his mortality bulks large, and 
El consults with all the gods on ways and means of healing the hero’s sickness. It 
may therefore turn out that the appellation ‘Naaman’ is associated with characters 
vho in one way or another cheat death. But if so, the Naamans of Ugaritic folklore 
lo not, to judge by the data at present available, owe their good fortune to lovelorn 
roddesses. | 
® He brings it seven days after promising to do so (II Aq 5: 1ff.). Of course he 
spent the interval working on it. 
10 LL), 37-39 read: pr‘m sdk y-bn, pr'm sdk hn [ ] sd(!) bhk.(?) al ] 
thy game, O my son, (so rightly Cassuto) thy game 
, the game of ’ Note the thrice repeated sd ‘game, hunting.’ 
One certain cognate of it and two possible ones will claim our attention later (nn. 
14 and 66). 
11 See the excursus at the end of this section. 
12 We shall make a special study of this whole episode in Part II. 
18 So rightly A. D. Singer, BJPES X 2-3 (1943): 61 f., who (more correctly than 
Virolleaud) restores IIT Aq a llb-12a, as follows: ’ashlk [sbtk dmm, sbt dqn]k 
mm'‘m, according to two parallels which I shall cite presently. His case is rendered 
even stronger by my observation (Orientalia NS 7 [1938]: 3) that ll. 12b-14 con- 
ain, albeit in reverse order, the same pair of parallel roots as Ps 37: 40; 40: 18; 
‘0: 6; so that these lines continue the threat with a sneer: w[sh ‘m?] ’aqht wypltk, 
n [dn’il] wy‘srk, byd btlt ‘nt ‘and [ery out to?] Aqhat and let him deliver thee, 
the son [of Daniel] and let him help thee, out of the hand of the —_ Anath.’ 
Singer’s exegesis receives still further: support from V AB 4*- , badly damaged 
though just the portion of this which is most important for our rit Phe is. (I desig- 
sate as 4* the reverse of the fragment AO 16. 639, which, as Virolleaud has acutely 
bserved, constitutes the bottom ‘of col. 4 of V AB [just as its obverse, which I call 
, constitutes the top of col. 3] but the lines of which have to be counted beginning 
ith 1 because it is impossible to 7 ae accurately the number of lines missing 
etween it and 1. 90 of col. 3-4.) LI. 1-5a of this section are the conclusion of the 
imiliar complaint about Baal ie no palace like tne gods nor court like the 
ens of Athirat. In the present instance, the speaker is evidently Baal himself. 
, this is the ‘ word’ which he has summoned Anath specially to hear (col. 3-4). 
he » first word in 1. 5b is the feminine verb wt'n, which shows that Anath is intro- 
cuced already at this point (against Singer). Accordingly ll. 5b-16b (omitting 16e, 
nsisting of two letters sr, which may constitute only the beginning of a word the 
mainder of which stood at the broken-off beginning of 1. 17) will read, in trans- 
tion, as follows: Then answered [the virgin. Anath]: ‘He shall give heed to me 
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Aghat and, it would seem, lures him to the environs of ‘the city of 
Abilim, Abilim the city of Prince Yarih (= Moon)’ (III Aq a). 

[thy (or ‘my,’ or ‘our’) father] the bull El! He shall give heed to me for his own 
good. [I will? ............. I will] fell him like a lamb to the earth. [I will make] 
his gray hair [flow] with blood, the gray hair of his beard [with gore], unless (is 
kdl miswritten for k bl?) he grant a palace to Baal like the gods [and a cour]t like 
the children of Athirat.’ [She lifts(?)] her foot [and spans(?) the eJarth. (The 
verbs restored in the original, td‘s and tr, are vouched for by parallel passages, but 
their exact meanings are uncertain.) N[owdo]th [she set her cou]ntenance [towards 
El of] the well-springs of the flood[s, of the mid]st of the s[ourc]e [of the dee]ps. 
She traverses(?) the fifeld] of E[] a]nd enters [the pavillion(?) of Milk [or, the 
king], Father Shunem. [My suggested identification of nm in the phrase ’ab &nm 
with the divine name Snm of the texts of 1929 (and the Palestinian place-name 
Shunem) (Orientalia NS 5 [1936]: 164) receives considerable confirmation from 
the corrected reading of 1, 4 in the little ritual text republished by Virolleaud in 
Syria 20 (1939): 129f., as Virolleaud points out (ibid. p. 130).] Little can be made 
of 1. 17, but from 1. 18 on El speaks, and_the last two lines of his speech, ll. 24-25, 
are distinctly unfavorable to the cause of Baal, as they consist of the well-known 
statement that ‘the divine luminary Shapsh, that wings(?) the expanse(?) of 
heaven, is in the hand of the godly one Mut.’ Thereupon Anath embarks upon a 
tirade which was substantially identical with that of which the end is preserved at 
the top of IIIT Aq a and which, like the latter, comes to a climax with the words (Il. 
32b-33a): “ashlk sbt[k dmm], sbt dqnk mm‘m (so restored by Singer, again more 
correctly than by Virolleaud) ‘I will make [thy] gray hair flow [with blood], the 
gray hair of thy beard with gore.—That the sentence in question is indeed a threat 
is most obvious from the speech translated near the beginning of this paragraph, 
and the strongest single proof of its minatory character is the opening formula of 
that speech; which is identical, mutatis mutandis, with the opening formula of the 
one in which Anath threatens to humble Aghat’s pride: ¢(/)b l(!)y, 1 aqht ger; 
tb ly w-lk (II Aq 6: 42; see Part II ad loc.). 

In my translation of the minatory formula, I follow Singer in construing the final 
m of dmm and mm‘m as an adverbial ending and in connecting mm‘, which is th 
fixed parallel sequent of dm, with Arab. my‘ ‘to flow.’ [I also recognize that Singer’s 
paper in its entirety (BJPES X 2-3 [1943]: 54-62) has proved that many final m’: 
to which previously only an emphatic function was ascribed are in reality equivalent 
to adverbial endings (perhaps related to the -dm of Heb. hinndm, réqam, yomam; 
ef. Gordon’s observation that Ugar. gm is an adverb [‘ with voice,’ ‘ loudly ’] derived 
from g ‘ voice’). But his thesis that non-plural and non-dual m at the end of sub 
stantives serves only either as an adverbial or as a vocative ending is disproved six 
times within the single column 1 AB 6: ’ahy-m//bn-m ’wmy (ll. 10-11; 14-15), 
Mt-m (1. 47), Ktr-m (1. 48//w-Hss, 1. 49) are none of them either adverbial o 
vocative; neither are there adequate objective grounds for doubting the readin; 
dt-m hrs (II AB 6: 37-38//dt ksp, 1. 37). Enthusiasm for a truly valuable discover) 
has also led the young scholar to explain a number of what are more probably ad 
verbial plurals or duals as singulars with adverbial -m.—See also below, section I] 
n. 27.] I do not, however, agree with Singer in equating (though I do agree it 
comparing) our formula with that of 1 Ki 2: 9, or in even so much as comparing ou 
verb ‘ashik with the Arabic sense of hlk (‘to perish’). For one thing, it mus 
be observed that we have here merely the causative of tlk in the expressio 
nhlm tlk nbtm ‘ the wadis flow with honey.’ (I have always argued that Joel 4: 18 
Ezek 7: 17, and the identical construction elsewhere with other verbs, prove tha 
tlk is in the simple conjugation, not an example of the much sought but never foun 
Ugaritic ’ or h causative. I trust that the last doubters will be convinced by th 
new argument that the actual causative of hlk is shlk.) [As for Singer’s attem; 
to wrest a similar meaning out of II AB 4-5: 66, where the speaker is not the tigre: 
Anath but the matronly Athirat, and where not threats but thanks, or compliments 
it is actually the latter that he gets—are due to ‘ the kindly one, El, the benignant,’ 
who has just fallen in with her wishes—that again is an excess induced by a pe 
fectly legitimate joy of discovery.] . 

14Tt is perhaps to flatter his sense of masculine superiority that she begins by 
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(5) She then leaves Aghat alone and betakes herself to one Yatpan,'** 
evidently a denizen of those parts, with whom she arranges and carries 
out a plot to slay Aqhat (III Aq b); though it seems that she intended 
to restore his breath of life. 


(6) At the end of a very obscure passage (in which, however, Anath 
and Aghat are both named) somebody, apparently Anath, repeats (to 
her partner in crime? —to El?—to Daniel?) ‘I slew him just(?) for 
his bow; I slew him for his are. Him will (or did?)** I revive. So shalt 
thou give his bow (or, so shall his bow be given) to me.’ (I Aq 14-17.) 
However, if I have been right in finding an intention or desire to revive 
Aghat in the four passages indicated,’* for some reason or other it was 
not carried out. The most charitable view would be that a family of 
vultures — more precisely the mother-vulture Samal— disposed of the 
corpse while Anath delayed, and that is perhaps also the correct one. 
At all events, I Aq carries the action from the passage just quoted 
through several scenes, including 


(7) one in which Daniel examines the gizzards of the the members 
of a suspect flock of vultures until he finds traces of Aqhat’s fat and 
bone in that of Samal and buries them (I Aq 105-150) ,*° down to a point 
where 

(8) Agqhat’s sister Paghat, having set out to avenge him with Daniel’s 
blessing, and wearing the accouterments of a warrior beneath a woman’s 
skirt, is engaged in loosing the tongue (and of course numbing the limbs) 
of the braggart Yatpan with wine. In the missing continuation, Yatpan, 
but hardly Anath, perhaps pays the penalty for his felony. 


saying ‘Thou art my brother and I am [thy sister?] (1. 24b).’ In the following, 
badly damaged, lines, there are two possible occurrences of. the keyword sd ‘ hunt- 
ing’ (see above, n. 10), namely at the ends of ll. 27 and 29 (at the former point 
the letter after the s is broken, at the latter it is broken off) ; and we may surmise 
that it is with the promise of showing him how and where to hunt well (cf. ’almdk 
‘I will teach thee,’ 1. 29) that she persuades him to go with her to that particular 
spot. 

44¢ TTT Aqb 5ff.: She departs ([¢t]b(!)‘), the virgin Anath. [Now doth she set 
her countenance] towards Yatpan etc. 

15 To judge by the parallel quoted below in n. 17, the words tmhsh ‘l have fallen 
out after tmhsh in 1. 13; so that ll. 12-13 (spoken by Yatpan) are to be read thus: 
im‘ Ibtlt ‘nt, ’at ‘[l géth] tmhsh, <tmbsh ‘l> qs‘th, hwt lt(hwy]. (Virolleaud tran- 
scribes l’'a[hwy], but photo and autograph have unmistakably t.) Translation: 
‘Hearken, O virgin Anath. Wouldst thou slay him for his bow?—slay him for his 
are?—him spare alive (or, revive)?’ Ll. 26-27 (spoken by Anath): mh(?)rh ’ank 
lahwy ‘His vigor(?) I will revive.’ The very defective ll. 37b-41, following immedi- 
ately oa an account of Yatpan’s fatal blows, seem to say that Anath regretted the 
unfortunate ‘ political necessity,’ wept (tbk), expressed a desire to mend Aghat 

abn, from bnw(?), the verb used repeatedly in I Aq 118 ff. of the mending of the 

oken wings of the vultures), and repeated to the dead or dying youth: ‘I did 

iite thee but for thine are. As for thee, mayest thou live (’at lh(/!)[wt]). 

1° T’ahw, in contrast to lthwy and Vahwy quoted in the preceding note; cf. 
Crientalia NS 5 [1936]: 176-7. 

‘T'Imbsh kd ‘l qth, ’imhsh ‘1 qs‘th, hwt Vahw, ’ap qsth Ittn ly. 

*8 Above, nn, 15 and 17. 

#9 So already JBL 57 [1938]: 211f. n. 3. From 1. 109 on the entire passage has 
now been translated in extenso by Gordon, The Loves and Wars of Baal and Anat: 

ff, [See also above, n. 1, end.] 
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Excursus ON THE GoppEss ANATH 


If one reads carefully Albright’s analysis of the data available on the 
nature of Anath prior to the discovery of the Ugaritic texts (in AJSL 41 
[1924-25]: 73 ff., 283 ff.; 43 [1926-27]: 233 ff.) and chapters IV and V 
of James B. Pritchard, Palestinian figurines in relation to certain god- 
desses known through literature (= AOS 24), 1943 (cf. also Wright’s 
review of this in JBL 63 [1944]: 426-30), one will not escape the impres- 
sion that, while the general trend was towards the virtual fusion, by 
Roman times, of all the West Asiatic goddesses into the one figure of 
the dea Syria, sensuality and fecundity are primary, vigor and martia 
ardor secondary, with Astarte; while the contrary is true in an ever 
higher degree of Anath. Even in Egypt, where Astarte and Anat} 
borrow each other’s attributes at an early date, and where alone they 
are both explicitly made the consorts of Seth (= Baal), the Papyrus 
Chester Beatty No. 7 preserves a reminiscence of the original concept 
of the virgin Anath. She is there called ‘the strong goddess, the woma1 
being a warrior (var. male?), clothed as man, dressed as woman’; anc 
she is forcibly deflowered by Seth (see Albright, ARJ: 197 n. 39 on the 
relevant expressions). In iconic representations, she bears arms, only 
very exceptionally—and obviously secondarily—fertility emblems; and 
‘Sethos’ favorite team of chariot-horses was called ‘Anat-hrty, “ Anath 
is content.” Rameses II calls himself “hero of Anath,” and his sword 
receives the name “ Anath is victorious,” while a favorite dog is “ Anath 
protects”.’ (Albright, AJSZ 41 [1924-25]: 82 ff.) A bilingual Phoenician 
and Greek inscription of ca. 300 B. C. designates her as ‘nt ‘z hym Anath 
the strength of life,’ or ‘of the living’ (see Albright ibid.: 82), in th 
former language and as Athéna sdteira nké ‘ Athena, sustainer, victory 
in the latter, in other words as goddess of vigor and war. That Anath’: 
identification with Athena was influenced partly by her warlike associa 
tions and partly by the similarity of the two names is obvious, but it i 
exceedingly probable that in addition the Cypriotes at the beginning of 
the Hellenistic Period still preserved the tradition that she was, lik: 
Athena, a virgin. For though the ancient Orientals may have been in 
certain moods naive, or sophisticated, enough to reconcile virginity wit! 
cohabitation, that is still not the same thing as making ‘ the virgin’ th 
standing epithet of a non-virgin, let alone erotic, goddess. Now, th 
Ugarit texts designate Anath regularly as btlt ‘nt ‘the virgin Anath, 
once (I AB 2: 27) as rhm ‘nt ‘the maid Anath,’ and several times 
apparently as simply rhm or rhmy in SS. Moreover there is little t 
warrant the rendering of ybmt l’imm, the parallel counterpart of btlt ‘n 
by ‘progenitress of peoples.’ Without prejudice to the functioning of 
lim as a common noun meaning ‘ multitude’ or the like in I* AB 6: 23 
and I AB 1: 6, it appears from RSh 1929 6: 20,23 (where, as I hav 
suggested long since, l’tmm D'l is perhaps to be read for both the l’im: 
tt'l of the first occurrence and l’imm ’a'l of the second)!” and from IV 
AB 1: 8, 16 that l’imm is also one of the appellations of either Baal (or 
possibly Baal’s father Dagan) or Anath. In the former case, the con:- 
bination ybmt limm must mean ‘the y. of La’immim,’ in the latt 


192 For possible l’i[mm.b]'l in I* AB 4: 21-2, ef. Orientalia NS 5 (1936): 190 a1 


the commentary ibid., p. 189 below. 
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simply ‘the y. La’immim.’ In neither case does ybmt mean ‘ progeni- 
tress.’ Exactly what it does mean I can not say. It may be equivalent 
to ybnt, w hich obviously means simply ‘ daughter’ (cf. Arab. ibnat?— 
Semitic #@ is practically identical with i preceded by hamzat al-wasl) in 
the phrase ybnt ‘abh (V AB 3-4: 84) //ahth (ibid. 1. 83) —which, sug- 
gestively enough, refers to none other than Anath; or, since ‘ La’ immim,’ 
as we have seen, is most probably an appellation of Baal, yobmt may 
mean rather ‘sister,’ a sense not far removed from that of the Hebrew 
ybama ‘(widowed and childless) sister-in-law.’ I have provisionally 
adopted ‘the lass’ as a rendering that at least does not flout these 
onsiderations, while according beautifully with the sense of ybmt’s two 
doublets btlt and rhm. And in view of the fact that the two last named 
‘pithets stand in apposition to ‘nt (btlt ‘nt ‘the virgin Anath’; rhm ‘nt 
‘the maid Anath’), I shall provisionally render ybmt l’imm as if ybmt 
vere in apposition to li%mm (‘the lass La’immim’); without prejudice 
to the alternative possibility that the former may be the regens of the 
latter (‘the lass’ [= ‘sister’ or ‘daughter’] of La’immim). 

The original Anath, then, the Anath of the Ugaritic period, is a beauti- 
ful, youthful, girlish, vigorous, hoidenish, bellicose, even vicious goddess, 
but not a voluptuous and reproductive one. She figures as a fighter— 
on behalf of Baal—on her first published appearance in a Ugaritie epic 
passage, viz., in I AB 2; she indulges in a delirious orgy of killing in V 
AB 2, and recites a long list of enemies of Baal whom she has vanquished 
in VAB3(-4) (on this last passage see most recently Albright, BULLETIN 
§4 |Dec. 1941]: 16 [from 1. 8 on]). (The temptation to connect her name 
with Exod 32: 18, on the analogy of the secularized divine names dagdn 
and ‘astrét-[sén], will doubtless be experienced by others besides myself; 
but perhaps it had best be resisted.) She also acts as wet-nurse to off- 
spring begotten by the fertility god Baal through a cow in IV AB (that 
she is not herself the cow is most obvious from col. 2, ll. 26-28) and RSh 
1929 no. 6, and apparently twice again—both times jointly with Athirat— 
to El’s offspring in SS and to Keret’s in IIT K 2: 25 ff. (known from a 
quotation by Virolleaud ad II Aq 6: 40b-41)—presumably for the pur- 
pose of imparting to the infants in question some of her own extra- 
ordinary vigor and martial spirit. But nowhere do we read of Anath 
herself mating or procreating. Her career does not belie her standing 
epithets. 

It is worth recalling that Keret, having set out for Great Udum and 
Little Udum at the head of a mighty host but with the object of acquir- 
ing nothing more than a wife to bear him children, and with a good 
prospect of doing so without firing a shot (see 1 K 116 ff.) , stops en route 

) solicit the aid not of Anath but of Athirat, ‘the Creatress of the Gods’ 
qnyt *ilm; see below, Part II, n. 68, on the meaning of the verb qny), 
who is constantly mentioned in connection with her (seventy) children. 
See Albright, Buttetin 94 [April 1944]: 30-31, on this act of Keret’s.) 


‘Ve may surmise that just as Athirat (Asherah) symbolized among the 


garitians the motherly aspect of procreation, so ‘Athtart (Ashtoreth, 


Astarte) symbolized the sensual aspect. At any rate, it is the latter, 
end again not Anath, who both in IIT K (Virolleaud, RES 1937, p. 39) 
end in |. 18 of the Eshmunazar inscription is accorded the epithet of 
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“name (i.e., hypostasis) of Baal’; compare also the stereotyped biblical 
collocation of * baalim and ashtaroth.’** If the great Punic goddess tnt 
pn b‘l—whose name is usually rendered ‘ Tanit, face (i. e., hypostasis) 
of Baal, but by Albright (AJSZ 41 [1924-25]: 81 n. 2), perhaps more 
correctly as ‘the (gracious) gaze (lit., ‘setting of the face’; i. e., again, 
‘hypostasis’) of Baal’ —is identical with one of the ancient Phoenician 
deities, that one is again far more probably Astarte than Anath. The 
latter is altogether only meagerly attested in the first millennium. Inas- 
much as she does not, like El-Milk-Dagan and Athirat, belong to the 
older generation of the Canaanite pantheon, which is already in process 
of being eclipsed in the Ugaritic epics, her decline is to be accounted for 
rather by the diminished war-mindedness of the later Phoenicians and 
Egyptians. 


(To be concluded ) 


A CHALCOLITHIC SETTLEMENT IN THE JORDAN VALLEY 
NELSON GLUECK 


‘Tell Umm Hamad esh-Shergi is located at the southern tip of that 
part of the Ghor of the Jordan Valley, which is north of the confluence 
of the Jordan and Jabbok rivers. Being practically level with the ground, 
this extensive site could hardly be distinguished from its surroundings 
were it not for the great masses of sherds which litter its surface. The 
main mass of pottery indicates the presence of a very flourishing com- 
munity there particularly during the Upper Chalcolithic Period, between 
approximately 3400 and 3200 B.C.‘ Of distinctive pattern, this chalco- 
lithic pottery presupposes age-old skills developed and transmitted under 
a dynamic civilization. 


19> Tt should be noted, however, that while the Ugaritic texts clearly do not regard 
Anath as Baal’s consort, the evidence that they do so regard Astarte is, thus far 
ndirect. Apart from the single occurrence of the combination ‘ Astarte, 
name of Baal’ (see above), she is only brought into relationship with Baal in ITI 
AB a28. (Also ibid. 1. 35, if the restoration of Bauer, Die alphab. Keilschrifttexte 
von Ras Schamra, p. 59, is correct; in NK 28, however, I prefer the word division 
of Goetze, JBL 60 [1941]: 369.) However, just this one passage is very significant 
Firstly, because Astarte here seems to be an ally or sympathizer of Baal: if ll. 29-30 
have been interpreted correctly, she refers to Yamm as ‘ our captive.’ And secondly, 
because she rebukes Baal ‘ by name,’ a cryptic expression that may hold the key to 
her epithet of ‘name of Baal.’ That she does not figure more prominently in th 
extant portions of the Baal epic may be because Baal’s association with her only 
begins near the end of the story. Prior to that, his preference seems to have run t 
cows (I* AB 5: 17 ff.; IV AB; RSh 6: 22-3, 29 ff.) —Three other female figures asso 
ciated with Baal are somewhat shrouded in mystery: namely, Flashie(?), daughter 
of light (ning? Dewie, daughter of shower (cf. the stereotyped parallel-sequenc 
tl//rbb); and Earthie, daughter of y‘bdr. They are explicitly designated as hi 
daughters in V AB 1: 22-25 (Earthie is omitted here, but included again in 3-4 
3-5), and attempts which have been made to make the word mean something els 
igainst NK 25-27; where the eldest member of the trio may be describe: 
[Sh 


secant and 


break down : 
as Baal’s daughter (b[th]), and Baal is certainly described as her father. 


“pparently turns up again in Achaemenian Egypt—in an Aramaic text written i 
demotic characters!—as the consort of Baal; see Bowman, JNES 3 (1944): 227 ff. 
1 Wright, PPEB, Table of Related Deposits I. 
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As a result of the recent archaeological exploration of the east side and 
ilso of parts of the west side of the Jordan Valley by the joint expedition 
yf the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem and the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, it is now possible to demonstrate 
that the chalcolithic civilization in the Jordan Valley, hitherto repre- 
ented by finds at el--Adeimeh and Tell Ghanam, and by excavations at 
feleilat el-Ghassil, Jericho and Beth-shan, was wide-spread, well- 
‘stablished and obviously built up on a well-developed system of irriga- 
ion agriculture. The further spread of the chalcolithic civilization in its 
various phases is indicated by finds previously made at Khudeirah, 
\ffaleh, Megiddo, Gezer, Mugharet el-Wad, Wadi Ghazzeh, in the cave 
n Wadi Salhah in Galilee and the caves of Umm el-Qal‘ah and Umm 

I-Qatafah in Judah.’ Its traces have been best preserved in lowland: 
regions, but evidence is mounting that it was extensive in the highlands 
ilso. 

Most of the sherds from Tell Umm Hamad esh-Sherqi belong to large, 
coarse, flat-bottomed jars with ledge-handles. The hand-made ware is 
venerally brownish-red in color, has numerous grits and often has a gray 
ore. The most common type of decoration consists of bands of scallop- 
ing or finger indentations, often appearing as raised bands. These latter 
look like twisted ropes encircling the bodies and particularly the shoulders 
and necks of the vessels. The scalloped or finger-indented decorations 
are incised or impressed into the outer surface of the body of the vessel, 
the top or outer edge of the rim and the edge of the ledge-handles. 

Most distinctive are the ledge-handles found on this site. They are 
(with a few exceptions which can be assigned to EBI) long, narrow, 
thick ledge-handles decorated with scalloping along their outer edges. 
They have almost always been stuck on the sides ‘of the vessels. The 
scalloping is usually done with some sort of a tool, such as a stick or 
quill, although some examples are thumb-indented. 

Pl. 8: 1-10 illustrates some of the scalloped ledge-handles found at 
Tell Umm Hamad esh-Sherqi. (Nos. 1. 3-5. 8.9 have been photographed 
upside down.) Isolated ex: ake of scalloped ledge-handles have been 
discovered in Beth-shan XVIII, Jericho VIII and Ghasstl, but Wright 
correctly points out that these “must be considered as introductory 
attempts at decorating the ledge-handle and thus certainly antedate 
Beth-shan XVII.” * It is during Beth-shan XVII, however, that scal- 
loped ledge-handles there generally replace the characteristic, post- 
Ghasstlian loop-handles with thickened attachments, which, to be sure, 
may continue into the period of Beth-shan XVII.° 

To judge from the large number of fully developed scalloped ledge- 
handles at Tell Umm Hamad esh-Sherqi, its main period of occupation 
would seem to be subsequent to Beth-shan XVIII and Jericho VIII 

with both of which, however, its origins are to be connected), and 

sughly contemporary with Beth-shan XVII and XVI. Among the Tell 


* Wright, pp. 14-41. 
Koeppel, Veleilat Ghassil Il, 73; Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology 23 
936), 86. 
‘Cf. Wright, PPEB 46; TG I, pl. 40:3; AAA 22 (1935), pl. 41: 6; 23 (1936), 
87 and pl. 32: 29B, 42B: 29; FitzGerald, Museum Journal 24 (1935), pl. 2: 13. 
PPEB 46. 
1] 
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Umm Hamad Sh. scalloped ledge-handles, I have found none with the 
pronounced pushed-up tendency evinced in Beth-shan XVI, pl. 2: 5. 
This tendency came to the fore with the pushed-up type of ledge-handle 
‘haracteristic of EB Ib.° Actually, there seems to be a difference between 
ithe scalloped ledge-handles of Beth-shan XVII and those of Beth-shan 
XVI, the former being narrower than the latter. It is certainly true that 
he T. Umm Hamad Sh. scalloped ledge-handles are narrower than those 
if Beth-shan XVI as published. 

The use of scalloped, thumb-indented ledge-handles continued through 
he end of the Chalcolithic Period and perhaps down into EB Ia, as 
‘videnced possibly by those of ‘Affileh.?, Additional examples belonging 
o EB Ia apparently are those of Megiddo VII-V (= XIX) .° I do not 
nelude Beth-shan XV, pl. 6: 18, which, according to FitzGerald, “ may 
verhaps be regarded as a transitional form between the indented type and 
he ‘ pushed-up’ handle which becomes common in the levels above.” ® 

The scalloping which marks the chalcolithic ledge-handles of Tell 
Umm Hamad Sh. is also a common form of decoration on the outer 
dges of many rims from this site, as seen from the examples on plates 
10 and 7:— 


: 1 Sealloping on outer edge of thickened, out-turned rim, with two 
raised, scalloped bands on wall below it. 


Cf. AAA 23 (1936), Jericho VII, pl. 34:19 and p. 99. Museum 
Journal, 24 (1935), Beth-shan XVI, pl. 1:3; TGI, p. 103: 53. 54. 


Additional examples of scalloped rims, with one or more raised, 
scalloped bands below the edge of the rim. These, too, are thickened 
rims of vessels without intermediate necks. For the general profile 
of these rims cf, AAA 22 (1935), pl. 41: 4 from area 188; 23 (1936), 
pl. 32: 24A from Jericho VIII; PPEB 18, fig. 4: ITI. 

is the only sherd on this plate which does not have a raised, scal- 
loped band or scalloped bands below scalloped outer edge of rim. 

is the same as 10: 1-5, except that they belong to finer, thinner 
walled jugs and jars. 

(drawing 37) with scalloped outer edge of rim, has an indented 
band impressed into the surface of the wall below it. 

Slightly collared rim scalloped on outer edge. Cf. Beth-shan XVI, 
pl. 1: 2.6 (and pl. 1:5 where scalloped band is just below outer 
edge of slightly collared rim); PEFQS 1936, p. 154, pl. 2: 35. 36. 


Slightly raised, single bands of scalloping decorate some of the sherds: — 


tA: 1 Outturned, plain rim, with slightly raised, indented band below it 
(drawing 35). 


73 Scalloped band. 


°Cf. Wright, PPEB 60. 66. 
7 PEFQS, 1936, pl. 2: 29.30; ef. Wright, PPEB 43. 
° The “ thumb-indented ” ledge-handle at Megiddo extends through Stages VII-IV 
= Stratum XIX). One wonders, however, whether some of these ledge-handles from 
egiddo may not rather belong to the type of Beth-shan XV, pl. 6: 18 than to the 
onounced scalloped type of Beth-shan XVII-XVI and T. Umm Hamad Sh.; ef. 
right, PPEB 44. 66. 
® Museum Journal, 24 (1935), 11. 
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= Raised, indented band below hole-mouth rim. 

With these outflaring rims, below each of which is a single. iaised, 
indented or scalloped band ef, Beth-shan XVIII, pl. 1: 20.28; XVII, 
pl. 1: 16 (ef. Shipton, Megiddo, pl. 20: 23); XVI, pl. 1: 7.13 (cf. 
Shipton, Megiddo, pl. 20: 18). 14, these three occurring also in Beth- 
shan XVII, as noted in Beth-shan, p. 8. Apparently all the examples 
in Beth-shan, pl. 1, with the exception of pl. 1: 3, show that on these 
particular vessels there was only one band of scalloped decoration. 
A single, raised scalloped band is shown respectively on T. Umm 
Hamad Sh., pl. 9: 3.10, but these two sherds are to be assigned to 
MBI and probably come originally from T. Umm Hamad el-Gharbi. 
look somewhat like pl. 9: 3.10, but unlike them are probably chalco- 
lithic. They are brownish-red in color, in contrast to pl. 9: 3.10, 
which are brownish-gray like all the MBI sherds found on T, Umm 
Hamad Gharbi. 


“The rope molding and raised scalloped bands around the rims, necks, 
and shoulders of the jugs and jars,’ ?° which are so characteristic of the 
chalcolithic wares of Teleilat Ghasstl, form the outstanding decorations 
of the Upper Chalcolithic wares of Tell Umm Hamad esh-Sherqi, as can 
be seen from plates 6.7.9, in addition to the pottery from this site 
which has already been discussed. Incidentally, the scalloping is almost 
always made with a stick or quill or curved instrument of some kind, 
even with a specially toothed instrument, as, for instance, in the exam- 
ples of pl. 9: 7.12. Much less frequently one can speak of thumb- or 
finger-indentations,'"' which may be possible in such an instance, for 
example, as pl. 9: 2. 

In many instances, it seems certain that these raised, scalloped bands 
extended at intervals from the rim practically down to the base of the 
vessel. 

7B: 6 (See above, 7A: 2, for references). 

: 1.3.4 show raised bands of rope-molding above the bases of coarse storage 
jars. Cf, Beth-shan XVII, pl. 3: 9 and p. 8. 

5: 1-9 (1 photographed upside down). 

: 1-5. 7-12 

: 1,2.4.5.8.9.11. (13-15 may possibly be the only bands of raised, scalloped 
decoration on their vessels). 


Sometimes several raised, scalloped bands meet at an angle. FitzGerald 
reports such examples from Beth-shan.’* 


in which several bands of scalloping nearly meet. 


where three raised bands of scalloping or rope-molding spread out 
from a single row. 


This type of scalloping or indenting, whether raised or impressed, is 
haracteristic of the Ghassulian in Lower Chalcolithic, is common in the 


10 PPEB 18. 

** Beth-shan, 7, where FitzGerald reports that “a conspicuous feature of the typical 
ot or jar from Level XVIII is the surrounding band roughly modelled or impressed 
ith the fingers.” 

12 Beth-shan, 8. 
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Middle Chalcolithic of Beth-shan XVIII (cf. pl. 1: 21. 23-26 of Beth- 
shan), is prominent in the Upper Chalcolithic of Beth-shan X VII-XVI, 
loses its popularity during the course of EB I, and becomes extinct in 
EBII.* All in all, it seems possible to say, to judge from the sherds 
thus far considered, that the main period of occupation of Tell Umm 
Hamad esh-Sherqi is paralleled by Beth-shan XVII-XVI, and that it 
belongs particularly to the Upper Chalcolithic, dating approximately 
between 3400 and 3200 B.C." 

It is somewhat surprising that more material analogous to that of 
Tell Umm Hamad Sh. and generally comparable to Beth-shan XVII- 
XVI has not been found at Jericho. Wright has already remarked that 
“there would seem to exist a gap in the occupation of the particular 
section of the tell dug at Jericho corresponding to the period represented 
by levels XVII-XVI at Beth-shan.” * 

Likewise, I am convinced that the gap which exists between Jericho 
IX and Jericho VIII could be filled if exhaustive excavations were 
undertaken there, and that it would no longer be necessary to regard 
the Chalcolithic as an “ intrusive culture,” “which comes suddenly and 
replaces the native neolithic of Jericho.” '* Continuing the same line of 
reasoning, I find it unnecessary to assume, as Ben Dor does, that “as 
ihe stratification of Jericho shows an immediate succession of Level 
VIII after the neolithic of Level IX, we have to conclude that the 
neolithic culture of Jericho had a long duration and that its latest phase 
existed contemporaneously with the Ghassulian chalcolithic.” ‘7 We may 
rather assume with Wright “that a gap must exist in the intensity of 
the occupation at Jericho between layers VIII and IX.” *® Taking these 
early sites together, we thus find continuous occupation from Jericho IX 
through Ghassulian, followed first by Jericho VIII and later by Beth- 
shan XVII-XVI and Tell Umm Hamad esh-Sherqi, down to the begin- 
ning of EB marked by Jericho VII-VI. And I believe it will be possible 
to demonstrate in time that this is the. uninterrupted history of the 
Jordan Valley as a whole from neolithic through chalcolithic down to 
EB I times. It may be that one site will belong to one period or age, and 
that the subsequent period will be represented on a site some distance 
removed. from the first site, and that a third period will be represented 
by remains found on top of those of the first period on the first site. 

Mat impressions left on the bases of some of the pottery from Tell 
Umm Hamad esh-Sherqi form yet another indication of the chalcolithic 
character of most of its wares. 


‘ 


7B: 6 shows remains of a mat-impression on the broken flat base of a hand- 
made jar, with gray core between reddish-brown inner surface and 
dark grayish-brown outer surface. Cf, AAA 22 (1935), pl. 55a; 
TG II, pl. 83: 11. 13-18; pl. 84: 1-13 (nos. 3.8.12 seem to have been 
pressed against grass- or hair-mats) ; I, p. 91 and pl. 39: 1-4 (no. 3 
clearly built up on grass- or hair-mat) ; Beth-Pelet II. pl. 34: 10-12; 
Shipton, Megiddo, pl. 19: 19. 20; 20: 27. 28. 


23 Of, Wright, PPEB 61. 81. 

4 Of, PPEB 107. 

1° PPEB 46. 

6 AAA 23 (1936), 90. 

17 AAA 23 (1936), 90. 18 PPEB 27. 
17 
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Tell Umm Hamad esh-Shergi was also occupied in Early Bronze I, 
lthough not as intensively then as in the preceding Chalcolithic. This 
indicated by fairly numerous sherds which clearly attest the occu- 
ation of this rich part of the Jordan Valley in this period. 

Among the EBI wares is a comparatively large number of plain 
dge-handles. 


11: 1.2.4 show three of these ledge-handles en face and in profile. They can, 
for instance, be compared to the EB plain ledge-handles of Tell el- 
Mustah, which commands an eastern entrance into the Jordan Valley 
via the Wadi Nimrin (Sha‘ib); cf. Annual, XVITI-XIX, pl. 9. 2.6. 
While these ledge-handles could be earlier than EBI, as shown by 
the fact that comparable ones already appear in Beth-shan XVI, pl. 
2: 1, they continue in larger numbers in Beth-shan XV, pl. 6: 15. 17. 
They also make their appearance in Megiddo, Stage V, predominate 
in Megiddo, Stage IV, and extend down into Megiddo, Stage III (cf. 
Engberg and Shipton, chart, col. 14¢,d; Shipton, Notes on the 
Megiddo Pottery of Strata VI-XX, pl. 17: 9.12 from Stratum’ XIX; 
AJA 39, 1935, p. 326), where they are roughly contemporary with 
their appearance at Beth-shan XIV, pl. 6: 10.11; XIII, pl. 6: 8; and 
XII, pl. 6:17. The plain ledge-handles of Tell Umm Hamad esh- 
Sherqi can, furthermore, be related to those of el-Hammeh (AJA 39, 
1935, p. 324, fig. 4: 1-4.6 and pl. 37a: 1), which site, as Wright 
(PPEB 62) points out in correcting my own wrong dating, is not to 
be dated later than EBI. These plain ledge-handles are also related 
to those of ‘Afftleh (PEFQS, 1936, p. 154, pl. 2: 31.32). Wright 
points out (PPEB 43) that “the ‘Afftleh deposit covers the period 
from Beth-shan XVI through EB Ia, but comes to an end before the 
period which will be designated as EB Ib: i.e., before the introduc- 
tion of the inverted rim-bowl, but after the introduction of the ‘ hole- 
mouth’ jar with ridge below the rim.” 


Small, pressed-in loop-handles found at T. Umm Hamad Sh. also 
belong to EB. I. 


11:3 Cf. Annual, XVITI-XIX, p. 256, pl. 17:15 from Tell el-Mustah ; 
AJA 39 (1935), p. 329, fig. 6:11 from el-Hammeh; PEFQS, 1936, 
p. 152, pl. 2: 27 from ‘Affileh; AAA 22 (1935), pl. 31: 13; 19 (1932), 
pl. 12: 8.11 and pl. 20b from Jericho. 


2: 4-6 See above. 


The painted sherds at Tell Umm Hamad Sh. can hardly be later than 
the beginning of EB and are probably to be assigned to EB I. 


with unevenly applied, dark reddish-brown bands of paint put over 

a cream slip; ef. Engberg and Shipton, p. 26, fig. 8: g.l.m; AJA 39 

(1935), p. 326, fig. 5:18; PPEB 44. 45. 

has several bands of purplish-brown paint superimposed on a light, 

grayish-brown slip over the reddish-brown surface of the vessel. 

Between the thin reddish-brown surfaces is a gray core. The ware is 
\ ts . . . 

coarse, With medium grits. 

like the others is hand-made. It is covered with a dark reddish- 

brown “ grain-wash” (really a slip). 

The same type of “ grain-wash” (slip) as above. It is put on with 

a brush and covers the large sherd of a thin-walled, flat-based jug. 

Its ware is light grayish-brown in color, and contains numerous small 

and medium grits. 
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The presence of lattice- or net-burnished ware at Tell Umm Hamad 
esh-Sherqi is further indication of the presence of a settlement there in 


EB I. 


12:7 found on the surface of this site, as were all of the rest of the sherds 


there, is from a fine, flat-based jug, covered with a reddish-brown 
slip, lattice- or net-burnished. It is very similar to a jug from Tell 
el-Mustih which also was assigned to EBI (cf. Annual, XVIII-XIX, 
p. 261 and pl. 11: 2); ef. PPEB 96, Form IVa (A); AJA 39 (1935) 
p. 329 and fig. 6: 7 from Beth-yerah; AAA 22 (1935), pl. 36: 3 fron 
Jericho VI, which is EBlIa, as pointed out by Wright, PPEB 45 
Engberg and Shipton, fig. 6: 28F and p, 22 from Megiddo V; Guy 
and Engberg, Megiddo Tombs, pl. 82: 6, col. 28F; Shipton, pl. 16: 1 
PEFQS, 1935, pl. III, bottom row, 3rd from right; Syria XVI, pl 
57, top row, 3rd from right. This slip-covered, lattice-burnished jus 
from Tell Umm Hamad esh-Sherqi has a string-cut base, over whicl 
are traces of the same reddish-brown slip which covered the walls o 
the jug proper. The ware is hard baked, light grayish-brown in colo1 
and has numerous tiny grits. 

7A: 5.8 and possibly 7 belong to EBI, being hole-mouth rims characteristic 0 
that period and related to other EB-I sherds from this site. Ci 
Annual, XVIII-XIX, pl. 10: 2. : 

13: 1-7 are flat bases of jars from Tell Umm Hamad Sh., nos, 5-7 show fac« 
combing on the sides of the jars. They are all probably to be assigne: 
to MBI, and in all probability came originally from the neighborin; 
site of Tell Umm Hamad el-Gharbi, which is completely MBI. The 
folded, MBI ledge-handles found on Tell Umm Hamad esh-Sherq 
also undoubtedly came from the Gharbi site. Cf. Annual, XVITI-XIX 
pl. 5:15; 4: 15; 2: 14.15; 4:11.13; 6: 13.14; 17: 9 and p. 261. 


It thus appears that there is considerable evidence for an EBI settle 
ment at Tell Umm Hamad esh-Shergqi, which, however, to judge from 
the relative numbers of sherds found, was much smaller than the extra 
ordinarily large chalcolithic settlement of the site. It is possible that 
the upper chalcolithic settlement reached down into and finally merged 
with EBI. I am inclined, however, to think that the EBI settlement 
represents a distinctly new one, built probably on the ruins of the 
chalcolithic settlement, but not too long thereafter to be influence: 
by some of the pottery forms of its predecessor. In favor of this view 
of the distinctively new character of the EBI settlement is the fact tha 
there are numerous other EBI settlements in the Jordan Valley whic! 
started on virgin sites. 


LACHISH LETTER IV: 7-10 
Hersert Gorpon May 


We trust that the Lachish ostracon, Letter IV, was clearer to th 
addressee than it is to us. Lines 7-10 bristle with unsolved problem: 
Among them are the unsyntactical sequence of w'bdk and ’dny, th 
unusual ’yhw (cf. O.T. ’ayyé), the proper translation of ky ’m in thi 
context, the meaning of btsbth, and the unsyntactical sequence of bq 
(if imperative) and wyd‘* (3rd person). Is yslh active or passive? | 
the pronominal suffix on btsbth masculine, with Shemaiah as the ant: 
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‘edent, or feminine, with the city as antecedent? Should *yhw be closely 
elated to §mh (“there where he is”)? Is bgr perfect or imperative? 
is ita verb or noun? Is there a suffix on tsbth, or should the h be treated 
is an article belonging with the following word? What is the subject of 
vyd‘? These are but a few of the questions which have been asked by 
nodern readers of this ancient letter of the time of Jeremiah and 
Zedekiah. 

At first Gordon’s observations seemed to solve several of these prob- 
ems, and to give us a satisfactory reading and interpretation of the text. 
n particular, Elliger’s study has raised pertinent objections, and his own 
ilternative readings are not without difficulties. Since scholars almost 
vithout exception have accepted Torezyner’s reading of the signs in lines 
-10,° the establishment of the fact of a somewhat different original text 
vould have no slight bearing on their interpretations. 

S. Birnbaum‘ and W. F. Albright® have seriously questioned the 
eading ’dn at the end of line 7.6 Obviously, the second letter is not d; 
it is y. Nowhere in these letters does d have such a strictly vertical 
downstroke. The text is so clear that it is a matter of surprise that it 
was ever taken as d. While Birnbaum considers the final sign illegible, 

close comparison with ’yn as it appears in line 5 makes it strongly 

probable, though not beyond question, that it is n.* Birnbaum is also 
ightly dubious about the first three signs in line 8. Torezyner’s and 
Harding’s yys is not at all clear from the photograph, although com- 
parison with lines 2. and 4 makes $ probable. Had not ’dn been read at 
he end of line 7, y would probably not have been seen at the beginning 
of line 8. There may, indeed, have been three letters preceding slh, for 
he space is identical with that used for three letters directly above in 
line 7. Birnbaum also questions the last four letters of line 8, reading, 
instead of ’yhw, w(or’)th-. De Vaux seems to be more correct in keep- 
ing the reading of the first three of these letters as ’yh. He apparently 
identifies the final letter w with a different mark on the ostracon from 
that indicated by Torezyner, for he speaks of a clear trace between h 
und w. The writer suggests very tentatively that the letter after ’yh 
may be s. 

In other words, in lines 7b and 8, we are perhaps to read w'bdk ’yn 
- - lh smh ’yh s. 

This, however, is but the easiest part of our problem, which has a much 

more serious complication. Lines 7-9 may originally have been longer 


‘ BULLETIN, No. 67 (1937), pp. 30 ff. Cf. W. F. Albright, BULLETIN, No, 73 (1939), 
16. 

*K. Elliger, “ Zu Text und Schrift der Ostraka von Lachis,” Zeits. d. Deutsch. 

ildst.-Vereins, LXII (1939), pp. 70 ff. 

*H. Torezyner, The Lachish Letters, Lachish I, 1938, p. 79. 

‘The Lachish Ostraca,” Pal. Explor. Quar., 1939, pp. 99, 100. 

* In a personal conversation. 

°R. de Vaux (“Les Ostraka de Lachis,” Revue Biblique, XLVIII, 1939, p. 195) 

ys that “ ’dn de la fin de la 1. 7 est peu clair,” but he has nothing better to suggest, 
d accepts the usual reading. 

‘We note in passing that in two other instances Torczyner wrongly reads ’dny. 
IV: 4, upon close examination of the ostracon, de Vaux finds that slhth ‘ly 
e lit assez clairement,” rather than &lh ’dny ‘ly. See also Birnbaum. Another 
ubtful reading of ’dny appears in IIT: 6. 
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than they now are. The writer was trying in vain to make a satisfactory 
translation of this text in its context when Professor Albright in a per- 
sonal communication wrote: “I am convinced that a piece has been 
broken off the lower left-hand corner (which would be the upper left- 
hand corner of the reverse).” Examination seems to substantiate this. 
It may be noted in passing, that of the eighteen ostraca in the original 
publication,* only Ostraca I, III, and IX are really intact. The intact 
ostraca are very much the exception among the Lachish Letters. A small 
piece, which cuts off one letter from line 5 and perhaps two from line 6, 
is also missing from Ostracon II. The accompanying figure suggests how 
the piece has broken from our ostracon. The tail of the n at the end of 
line 7 is apparently missing. After this letter, there may be traces of 
part of another letter. Close examination of the last letter of line 10 
suggests that one corner of the h has been broken off. Our presumed s 
at the end of line 8 may be cut short by the break. If there is the begin- 
ning of a new word after yh, it must have been completed on that line. 
The writer is —_ that a verbal form must be missing after bqr at 
the end of line 9. Bar is not a verb, and yet wyd‘ at the beginning of 
line 10 must have been preceded by a verb. If a verb is missing here, 
one would not have to resort to syntactical gymnastics to make sense 
out of the text. There may have been room for as many as five letters 
in line 9 on the missing piece. 


eel q 


\earat 17% 4 VON IMD tOs~ 
we 2 ain Yose Awo)y 


SP A +7 
th 7 aye Aae —e 
Brak Sow a 


w= © aw. 
3 


Lachish Letter IV. Obverse: adapted from Torezyner, 


The Lachish Letters, p. 77 (by permission of the 
Trustees of Sir Henry Welcome). 


With this much of the text missing, and with no close parallels in th: 
text of the other ostraca, any reconstruction of these lines must b 
tentative. A few comments are, however, in order. ‘bdk in line 7 woul: 
seem to be the subject of ’yn, if that is the correct reading, and it 
relation to s/h in line 8 is obscure. Under the circumstances, we canno 


w°59 FI yn, 


* Three more ostraca appear in H. Torezyner, W"3? AIPA, Jerusalem, 1940. 
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onjecture a y before slh as confidently as we could before, for it may 
e a perfect or imperative form. If ’yh is followed by s, we may con- 
ecture an original “ Where is Semachiah?” There would be sufficient 
oom for it. The meaning of ky ’m at the beginning of line 9, whether 
‘t is to be translated as “except,” “for if,” or some other way, must 
emain as indefinite as our knowledge of the end of line 8. If it is to be 
ranslated as “except,” and if the following word, btsbth, means “ in its 
e., the city’s) vicinity,” it is difficult to see what could have followed 
jh in line 8 other than smkyhw, “Semachiah.” However, btsbth is by 
o means clear. Its relation to the following bqr must be clarified. If, 
s we suggested, a verbal form followed bqr, then bqr is more probably 
o be taken as a noun, and not as a verb. Gordon’s ingenious attempt 
o explain the syntactical irregularity of having bgr as an imperative 
iel followed by a verb in the 3rd person has not proved satisfactory.°® 
Whether we are to read btsbth bqr or btsbt hbqr can hardly be definitely 
stablished without knowing the missing verb. The latter, translated 
in the turning of the morning,” cannot yet be ruled out.t° Torezyner 
ejected this, on the ground that the following wyd*‘ required a preceding 
erb,’t but we have seen that that verb may be on the missing piece. 
Possibly in 1 Kings 20:6 we have a construction parallel to that in lines 
9,10a. In 1 Kings 20:6 we find ky ’m k‘t mhr ’slh ’t ‘bdy ‘lyk whpsw bytk, 
“Surely, about this time tomorrow I will send my servants to you, and 
they shall ransack your house,” etc.'* Should we re ad ky ’m btsbt hata: 
---wyd*, * ‘Surely, in the turning of the morning * 

, and he shall know,” etc., the missing verb being on the 
lost fragment? We cannot be certain. If this is not right, and we are 
to read btsbth bqr, we are probably to translate bgr “in the morning,” ** 
and the best conjecture for btsbth may be “in its vicinity.” Although 
it seems intrinsically much less probable, it is not entirely impossible 
that tsbth is a place name. Timnah appears in Josh. 19:43 and Judg. 
14:5 as tmnth, and in Judg. 14:1,2 we have the close parallel btmnth. 
If this is so, the letter gives us two new place names, Byt Hrpd in line 5, 
and Tsbth in line 9. 

Many other conjectures might be made. Although the results of this 
brief study do not provide us with a complete reconstruction-of the text, 
they may bring us closer to the text. 


® Elliger, op. cit., p. 70. Cf. de Vaux, op. cit., p. 195. 

‘° See Elliger, op. cit., p. 71— “ wenn es wieder Morgen wird.” Cf. D. W. Thomas, 
The Lachish Letters,” Jour. Theol. Studies, XL (1939), p. 10. Cassuto, Revista 
gli Studi Orientali, XVI (1936), pp. 136 ff., suggests “so that in the event of his 
turn tomorrow morning.” Cf. Torezyner’s “in his turning.” J. Hempel, Zeits. f. d. 
lttest, Wiss. XV (1938), reads “in seiner Begleitung.” 

1 Op. cit., p. 52. 

‘2 The context is a message (an ostracon letter?) brought by messengers from 
n-hadad. to Ahab. 

‘T.e., as soon as it is morning. 

‘See the use of béger in Ex. 16: 7. Note that the ostraca give us ’m4, “ yester- 

lay,” in 1IT: 6, and mhr, “ tomorrow,” in IX: 8,9. See W. F. Albright, BULLETIN, 

». 82, p. 23. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO PROFESSOR MAY’S ARTICLE 


I quite agree with May’s objections to the renderings hitherto proposed 
for lines 7-9 of Lachish IV, including my own. Judging from numerous 
ancient Near-Eastern letters preserved for us, one would expect to find 
a number of different topics mentioned in rapid succession. In cuneiform 
letters from the second millennium B.C. we often find the convenient 
adverb sanitam employed in order to introduce a new point. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that the writer of our letter deals with quite dis- 
tinct points which had been raised by the addressee (presumably Ya’osh) 
in a previous letter; I should, accordingly, separate the contents of lines 
2-4, 4-6, 6-7, 7-9, and 10-13. 

For lines 7-9 I suggest the following tentative reading and translation 
(for points not touched by May see the footnotes) : 

7. ---whbdk’y(!)n{[n] ---And as for thy servant, I am 
8. y[.]3lh &mh m(?)y AV l[hy(w)m] not! sending thither anyone (?)* 
9. ky ’m btsbt hbqr |’slh] [today (?) | but in the course of the 

(coming) morning [I will send (?) .] 


The word “thither” presumably refers to the preceding “to the city,” 
that is, to Jerusalem. If so, this would indicate that the letter in question 
was written from a point lying northeast of Lachish (Tell ed-Duweir) , 
in the general direction of Jerusalem. 


W. F. Avsricur 


ASSYRIOLOGICAL GLEANINGS III 
A. L. OppENHEIM 
The astrologer ASaridu, the Younger,’ who wrote the Neo-Babylonian 


* On the certainly correct assumption that the lower left-hand corner of the obverse 
was broken off, there is ample room for a second nun following the partly preserved 
one in the word ’ynny, “I am not.” The head of this second nun may be visible on 
the photograph 

° My tentative reading m(?)y h'’? cannot be regarded as better than a possibility 
In the photograph published by Torezyner in his Te‘idét Likhish the first lette 
looks exactly like mem, the shaft being visible in both photographs. At all events 
the form given this letter by Harding does not correspond to anything found else 
where, and it must, therefore, be wrong. Syntactically the proposed rendering cai 
be defended, though I have no really good parallel. For the indefinite mi, “ whoeve1 
anyone,” see Gesenius-Buhl, 15th ed., p. 414 b; Gesenius-Kautzsch, 28th ed., § 137 ¢. 
and the Phoenician examples collected by Harris, 4 Grammar of the Phoenicia 
Language, p. 117. Just as my ’t means in Phoenician “ whoever thou art,” so my / 
might mean “ whoever he is, anyone.” It must be confessed that the sctual occu 
rences of mi hi’ in the Hebrew Bible have an interrogative sense. In modern Hebrey 
mi se-hii’ would be idiomatic in this context. 

* The relation between the two namesakes Asaridu mahri and Asaridu qetnu i 
not clear. The first was probably the son of a certain Dama as is indicated by som 
letters (in Thompson, loc. cit.) signed by ASaridu, son of Damqa, and showing th 
stylistic characteristics of those written by ASaridu mahri. Note that the lette 
Harper, ABL, No. 255, written by (the older) [A]Saridu mentions the name of th 
younger; I read the lines 2-3 of the reverse: ™4-[8a-ri-du] qa(!)-at(/)-[nu 
(against Waterman, RCAE I, p. 172). 
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etter published in R. C. Thompson, Reports of the Magicians, No. 274C 
and in Harper’s Letters, No. 796) seems to have been as interested in 
lesopotamian history as his confrére ASaridu, the Older. While the 
atter referred in a letter (Harper, No. 255) to a tablet of the time of 
{m-mu-ra-pi Sarru, ‘““ Hammurapi the king,” the author of our text even 
nentions the name of an “antediluvian” ruler. 

The letter (cf. Thompson, I. c., II, p. 105, Waterman RCAE II, p. 58) 


eports on an eclipse of the moon. It runs: 


To the king, my lord, your servant ASaridu, the Younger: 

The moon w if] not [be] eclipsed, may the heart of the king of 
(all) countries, my lord, be (therefore) [of good cheer|! 

Pond the gods Bél and Nabi grant [the king], my lord the 
years of 


nd here follow after an upright wedge the signs a and lw before a break 
1 the tablet. The balance of the letter (some 5 lines) is too damaged 
o be worth translating. 
I propose to restore one small sign in the above mentioned break 
hich, as a matter of fact, contained also the words ana sarri required 
yy the context. Therefore I read Sandte™® sa ™A-lu-|lim| “the years 
(i.e. the longevity) of Alulu ” i.e. of the first king in Sumero-Babylonian 
history (cf. Th. Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List, p. 70 and note 6). 
[his king i is said to have held sway over Sumer in the town of Eridu 
variant: Ku’a; cf. Jacobsen, |.c., p. 88, note 126) for the immense 
need of either 28.800 or 67.200 years (according to the variant text) ; 
he is also mentioned by Berosus under the name of Aloros (king of 
Babylon) with a reign of 36.000 years.” 
Thus it was a very erudite compliment to wish that the king (most 
probably Assurbanapal) might reach the fabulous age of this Sumerian 
‘Methuselah ” especially since the king claimed to be a scholar himself, 


THE NEO-BABYLONIAN WEEK AGAIN 


A. L. OppENHEIM 


[f Professor Lewy had restricted his criticism (BULLETIN, No. 95, pp. 34 ff.) of my 
ite in BULLETIN, No. 93, pp. 16 f. to a rejection of my proposed connection between 
the seven entries of the syllabary excerpt I was discussing and the denominations of 
e days of a week, I would not have written this reply. Professor Lewy is indeed 
titled to this view, since the Neo-Babylonian copyist may have limited his 
numeration to this suggestive number for purely accidental reasons. 
Since Professor Lewy, however, did not succeed—in spite of his circumstantial * 
‘It is possible that our astrologer refers here to an elsewhere forgotten tradition 
‘ording to which the first king of the First Dynasty had the longest rule whereas 
» subsequent rulers lived for steadily diminishing periods. This concept would be 
harmony with the idea of the progressive deterioration of mankind expressed in 
tain cuneiform texts (cf. W. F. Albright in Lovejoy-Boas, A Documentary History 
Primitivism, pp. 421 ff.) 
‘Cf. for a hurneaeiathe. instance notes 16 and 18 (BULLETIN, No. 95, p. 36) where 
ofessor Lewy writes six lines to correct an obvious lapsus calami of mine, TCL 
I instead of TCL VI. 
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presentation—in identifying the nature of the text, I feel obliged to offer here < 
reply correcting an impression which Professor Lewy’s criticism patently intende 


to produce. 

The syllabary under consideration is an excerpt of the first tablet of the serie: 
HAR.ra hubulli. To be exact it contains lines 168-187 (with omission of 177 anc 
178) of this tablet according to the numeration of lines proposed by Van der Meer ii 
Traq VI (1939), p. 157 (texts no. 16, 18, 20, 21). For the texts which constitut 
this tablet cf. Vaa der Meer, loc. cit., p. 146; A. Goetze, AJSL 52, p. 144; ° anc 
L. MatouS, Gegenstandslisten, p. 3. 

The first nine lines represent a section which has been extensively studied by 
A. Goetze in AJSL 52 (1936), p. 145 ff.* As for the second we must bear in min¢ 
that a correct evaluation of the lexicographical material contained in a syllabary 
of the type HAR.ra = hubulli is to be based primarily on the Sumerian colum: 
and only secondarily on its Accadian translation. The Sumerian column alon 
(together with its so-called Vorldufer) shows the creative skill of the compiler a 
work, and shows a well-planned and logically rather consistent arrangement o 
entries. A study of this side of our text reveals that the scribe dropped the them: 
kislah/kankal to start a new section with u, “day” and uy.say.a “ half day ” 
then he shifted to a set of fourteen entries of the type w.x.ka4m with x 1, 2,3,4 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 15, 19, 20, 30. He thus intended to single out a series of importan 
days within the month and not—as Professor Lewy supposes—periods of respectively 
one, two, three, etc., to thirty days. The latter would be completely opposed to th« 
tenor and structure of Sumerian word-lists. 

Professor Lewy’s criticism deals in detail with my translation of these entrie 
(u,.x.kam) as “xth day.” He bases his own translation: “x days” on an im 
pressively broad documentation. However, he forgets to mention all the evidenc 
which indicates that uy.x.k4m may likewise be translated “xth day.” Cf., e.g. 
an article of Thureau-Dangin entitled “La notation du quantiéme en accadien’ 
(RA XXXI, p. 192f.) which convincingly proves this translation, or such passage 
from Old-Babylonian letters as VS XVI, 154: 2, 198: 2 (ef. also Ungnad, VAB VI 
p. 256f.), and—last but not least—the wording of the Sumerian date-formula (cf 
N. Schneider, Die Zeitbestimmungen der Wirtschaftsurkunden von Ur III, p. 115) 
It may, therefore, be stated that both translations (“ xth day ” and “x days”) ar 
correct. In rendering the Sumerian column of our syllabary, however, only thi 
translation “xth day” can be used, this being definitely required by the meanin: 
of this list 

The Accadian column of such a syllabary is built on a basically different type of! 
scholarly work. While the Sumerian scholar worked (to put it somewhat epi 
grammatically) “vertically ” (i. e., linking each item of his list to the preceding a 
wel] as to the following) his Accadian colleague worked “ horizontally” (i. e., he 
provides each entry with a translation without being too much concerned with th 
surrounding equations). These translations * are indeed often much more than (mol 
or less correct) versions; they frequently represent interpretations and explanation 
and are as such subjected to errors and misunderstandings of all kinds. Our text i 
a case in point 

After having translated uy.1.k4m somewhat arbitrarily with timukal, “ whol 
day,” the scribe starts out to render the Sumerian entries “ second day” to “ tent 
day ” by “ two days,” “three days,” etc. I have to confess that my translation i 

* Professor Goetze has referred me to BRM IV, 34, a duplicate not mentioned b 
Van der Meer. 

* Our Neo-Babylonian scribe failed to differentiate between the signs kislah an 
kankal, a fact which explains why the excerpt shows twice (lines 1 and 5) th 
Accadian entry niditu. This observation enables us to reconstruct the Accadia 
column almost completely: ni-du(!)-twm(!), [te-riq]-tum, [tur-ba-lu-i] and [SU 
(i. €., kislahhi) | corresponding to four original kislah entries (written erroneous! 
karikal) of the Sumerian column, and then: ni-du-tu, te-rig-tu, tur-[ba]-lu 
[SU]-w (i.e., kankalli) and [a]-pi-tu corresponding to five kislah-entries. For 
translation of these Accadian terms cf. Goetze, AJSL 52, pp. 148, 152, 156 f. 

*The complex interrelations between the Sumerian and the Accadian column of 
syllabary are the subject of a forthcoming study of mine. 
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3ULLETIN 93, p. 17 did not refer to this discrepancy between the Sumerian and the 
,ecadian column, Only in line 3 did I indicate it with my translation “ first day, 
vhole day.” Professor Lewy’s criticism stressed this shortcoming of mine but his 
emarks, learned and instructive as they actually are, miss the point. I must main- 
ain my translation for the following reasons. 

These reasons are: (1) The entries u,.20.k4m and u,.30.k4m are rendered by 
he Accadian words e#-ru-t and se-la-8é-a, i. e., respectively “ twentieth” (ordinal) 
nd “ thirty ” (cardinal). Such an indiscriminate use of ordinals and cardinals to 
enote the days of the month parallels an analogous observation of Thureau-Dangin 
1 RA XXXI p. 193. This forces us to state that the Accadian cardinals in the 
ntries “ two days” — “ten days” are used only idiomatically and should not be 
ranslated literally as Professor Lewy does. Since no syllabically written date- 
ormulas are extant it is but reasonable to assume that the Accadians understood 
the Sumerian date-formula itu. ..u,.x.k4m possibly as “(of the) month ... x days 
have elapsed)” corresponding to the Arab way of dating with the formula li-x 
layalin) halauna min Sahr ....° The personal names mentioning the day of the 
irth of the child (cf. the above-quoted discussion of Thureau-Dangin in RA XXXI, 
93 and for other instances Stamm in MVAeG 44, pp. 271f.) corroborate this 

explanation. 

(2) The fact that the entries uw.15.k4m and u,.19.k4m are rendered respectively 

id-pat-ti (“day set apart ”)* and “ unhappy day”? is equally in favor of my inter- 

‘etation, while the equation u,.1.k4m = timu™-[kal] is to be considered one of the 
me too rare errors of the Accadian translator, an error to which he was possibly 
nduced by the preceding line “ half day” (to which he wanted to oppose “ whole 
lay ”’). 


NOTES AND NEWS 


In connection with the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 
in New York, December 28-29, 1944, a luncheon meeting of the Alumni 
and Friends of the Schools was held (Dec. 28). Owing to war restric- 
tions, the meeting was limited principally to persons living in or near 
New York, but it is very encouraging to note that there were forty par- 
ticipants, including President Millar Burrows and Treasurer Warren G. 
Moulton. The following officers were elected for the coming year: 


President, Professor JAMES B. PRITCHARD 

Vice-president, Professor R, H. PFEIFFER 

Secretary, BARBARA M. BOWEN 

Nominating Committee, Professors Harry H. OrLInsky (chairman) 
and JOHN W. FLIGHT 


Thursday evening there was a joint meeting of the Schools and the 
society of Biblical Literature, at which Dr. Moulton presented his report 
as representative of the Society on the board of the Schools and Pro- 


* The Sumerian scribes of the Third Dynasty of Ur (cf. N. Schneider, Zeitbestim- 
mungen, pp. 115 ff.) sometimes use the zal-formula (for u,/g 1,..zal ef. my “ Eames- 
lection,” index, s.v.) in which only cardinal numbers appear (uy.x.a,). Cf., 
however, the series Ana itti8u (Landsberger, MSL I, p. 62) 4th tablet, ITI: 41-42 
r the indiscriminate use of ordinals and cardinals. 
°T have no intention of discussing here the sapattu-problem nor should my note 
BULLETIN, No. 93 be considered a critique of the monograph of Hildegard and 
uius Lewy, “ The Origin of the Week and the Oldest West Asiatic Calendar.” 
*For Professor Lewy’s explanation of these items cf. his comment in note 14 
3ULLETIN, No. 95 p. 36). 
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fessor G. Ernest Wright gave an illustrated paper on “Temple-form in 
Syria-Palestine.” Among other items on the program was a discussio1 
of the iconography of the synagogue paintings of Dura by Dr. Rache 
Wischnitzer-Bernstein and Professor C. H. Kraeling. 


Gradually information comes to us with regard to the long-inaccessibl 
colleagues of Continental Europe. The Editor and friends of his hav: 
recently received word from a number of distinguished European schol 
ars, among whom may be mentioned particularly Pere L. H. Vincen 
(who has been living in Paris and editing the Revue Biblique) 
M. René Dussaud, M. G. Posener oom gpd of the execration texts whic! 
were discussed in BuLietins Nos. pp. 16-21, and 83, pp. 30-36) 
Professors Coppens and Ryckmans in ya (Belgium) , and Father 
Bea and Pohl (who- have continued to edit their respective organs 
Biblica and Orientalia, without interruption) of the Pontifical Biblica 
Institute in Rome. It is not yet possible to exchange publications, so w 
must await a better day to learn just what has been done in Europ 
during the past four difficult years. 

Letters recently received from Palestine tell of archaeological activity) 
there, though it is naturally not yet possible to resume excavations on : 


large scale. Dr. Immanuel Ben Dor of the Palestine Archaeologica 


Museum tells of the intense interest in archaeology shown all over Jewis! 
Palestine, which makes it necessary for local archaeologists to spenc 
much of their time preparing lectures, travelling, and delivering lecture 
or taking part in informal local discussions. In the autumn of 1944 wa 


held the second annual assembly (Kinnis), which lasted se days 
with 150 participants. There were excursions to Caesarea and Tel 
Jerisheh, and lectures devoted to maritime and littoral saabdenta: e. g. 
Dr. Stekelis spoke on prehistoric settlements along the coast, Mr. Yeivir 
on ship-building in antiquity, Dr. Maisler on ancient harbors in Pales 
tine, Dr. Schwabe on the Jewish communities along the coast, and Dr 
Ben Dor on Phoenician colonization in the Mediterranean. 

Excavations have been undertaken at the great Early-Bronze site o 
Beth-yerah at the southwestern corner of the Sea of Galilee by th: 
Jewish Palestine Exploration Society under the direction of Drs. Maisle 
and Stekelis. We may expect very interesting results from systematic 
study of this unique site, which was at the height of its prosperity in th 
first half of the third millennium B. C. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
409 Prospect Street, 
New Haven 11, Conn. 


Sumerian Literary Texts from Nippur in the Museum of the Ancient 
Orient at Istanbul, by Dr. S. N. Kramer, associate curator of the Baby- 
lonian Collection of the University of Pennsylvania Museum, appeared 
in January, 1945, as Vol. XXIII (for 1943-44) of the Annual of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research (price $2.50). Dr. Kramer 
remarkable work in publishing and interpreting the scattered and broke 
Sumerian tablets recording the earliest mythological poems in the world, 
has been attracting wide attention. Their importance for the student of 
the ancient Near East and the historian of religion is very great. In 
bilingual introduction (Turkish and English), Dr. Kramer describes the 
contents of the tablets, which are published in 94 plates. 

President Millar Burrows’ What Mean These Stones? (1941) ai 
Director Nelson Glueck’s The Other Side of the Jordan (1940) have 
both been sold out, owing to the steady demand for them on the pa 
of members and friends of the Schools, for whom they perform a unique 
service. Written by able scholars in simple language, profusely illus- 
trated, these books have met such a continuing need that they have bee: 


reproduced in special lithoprinted editions, which may be procured : 
the following rates (half the original price) : 


Single copies $1.25 each 
Five or more copies 
Ten or more copies 


By a special arrangement it is now possible to subscribe for three yea 
to both the Bulletin and the Biblical Archaeologist for only $4.00, thus 
obtaining 24 numbers of these organs, containing some 700 pages of 
reliable and up-to-date material in the general field of biblical archae- 
ology, with a minimum of trouble and expense. 

An Indexed Bibliography of the Writings of William Foxwell Albrig 
(xxii + 66 pages, quarto), by Harry M. Orlinsky (1941), is distribut: 
by the Schools and may be procured by sending $1.00 to the office. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Orders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American Schools 
f Oriental Research, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven 11, Conn, 


‘he Biblical Archaeologist 
A popular quarterly, begun in 1938, edited by G. E. Wright. Fifty cents a year. 
sack numbers are available. 


“he Bulletin 
A quarterly review of the current work of the Schools and kindred research. The 
ibseription price is $1.00 a year. Many back numbers are available. 


The Annual 
A series of technical monographs, edited by Millar Burrows and E. A. Speiser. 
Vols. I-III are out of print; Vols. IV-XI are sold at a reduced price of $1.50 (original 
rice $5.00) each; Vols. XII-XX cost $2.50 each. Vol. XXI-XXII (W. F. Albright, 
'he Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim, II1) is a double volume, priced at $4.00. Vol. 
XIII by S. N. Kramer has just appeared ($2.50). 


Off print Series 
i. A. Speiser, Hthnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium B.C.. 
1933 ; ‘ ‘ : ; ; ; : , : ‘ ‘ ‘ $0.60 


Publications of the Jerusalem Schoel 
New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CrITICISM (Published by Geuthner, 12 rue Vavin. Paris). 
Vol. I. Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library of 
St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W.H. P. Hatch. 1929. 128 fr. 
Vol. II. Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. W.H. P. Hatch. 
1934. 125 fr. 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Vol. I. The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early 
Bronze Age. G. Ernest Wright. 1937. $1.75. (Out of print.) 


Publications of the Baghdad School 
Texts: JOINT EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ MusEuM AT NvuztI (Vols. I-III are pub- 
lished by Geuthner; Vols. IV-VI may be obtained from the Schools). 

Vol. I. Inheritance Texts. E. Chiera. 1927. 200 fr.—II. Declarations in Court. 
E. Chiera. 1930. 200 fr.—III. Exchange and Security Documents. FE. Chiera. 
1931. 200 fr.—IV. Proceedings in Court. E. Chiera. 1934. Now $1.50.—V. Mixed 
Texts. EK. Chiera. 1934. Now $1.50.—VI. Miscellaneous Texts. E. R. Lacheman. 
1939. $2.00. 

EXCAVATIONS (Published by the University of Pennsylvania Press). 

Vol. I. Tepe Gawra. E. A. Speiser. 1935. $6.00. 

TEXTS: JOINT EXCAVATION WITH HARVARD UNIVERSITY AT NUZI (Published by Har- 
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